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Official Call for the Twenty-seventh Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf: 

The twenty-seventh regular meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf will be held at the American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., on Saturday, June 25, 
1955, the day before the opening of the Convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf, for the purpose of conducting the necessary 
business, including reports of the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees, and the election of executive committee members, and 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


EDMUND B. BOATNER, President 
WILLIAM J. McCLURE, Secretary 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE THIRTY-SEVENTH REGULAR 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The thirty-seventh regular meeting of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the American School 
for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., June 26 through July 1, 1955. 
A program is being planned that will be of interest and value to 
all teachers and administrators in the education of the deaf. 


JAMES H. GALLOWAY, Acting-President 
STANLEY D. ROTH, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The International Council for Exceptional Children, National 
Education Association, will hold its annual meeting in Long Beach, 
California, April 10-16, 1955. The section for teachers of the deaf is 
under the direction of Dr. Richard G. Brill, Supt., California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. The headquarters for the Con- 
vention will be the Lafayette Hotel and the Wilton Hotel. 
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Developing Language Through 
A Daily News Period 


JOSEPH GIANGRECO 


Prin., Advanced Department* 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


EARING children learn language before they start 

to school. They have an understanding of language 
long before they are able to talk. They hear language 
constantly from the time they are born. It just comes 
naturally as a part of growing. They see a situation and ° 
hear the language and sounds which accompany that 
situation. They hear others talk and gradually pick up 
words and expressions for their own use. 

Children with hearing losses are deprived of the op- 
portunity of learning language in this manner. They see 
the situations at hand, but they do not hear the language or 
sound that accompanies it. Because of this they do not 
pick up language on the same plan as the hearing child. 
As a direct consequence, they enter school equipped with 
no language or with language below that of normal hearing 
children. 

Therefore, the basic problem is finding an effective 
method for teaching language. How to do this is a problem 
familiar to all who have worked with children with hearing 
problems. From my experiences in the classroom, I have 
found the news or sharing period to be one of the most 
effective means of putting across language. The writing of 
daily news is an informal approach to language that can 
be made both interesting and meaningful. Good planning 
by the teacher can add color and lustre to this daily event. 
If properly handled, children will look forward to the 
opportunity of telling the class their thoughts and ex- 
periences. It is most important to keep this period alive 
to attain maximum results. That factor lies primarily 
in the hands of the teacher. 

A question I have heard many times is, “How can 
children who live in an institution tell something different 


*M. A., Teachers College, Columbia University, Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Supervision in Schod!s for the Deaf, Gallaudet College. 
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every day?” Through my experiences I can say that this 
is possible. It only needs expert guidance by the teacher. 
It is necessary to make the child aware of his environment 
and curious about all the little things going on around him. 
A red letter event isn’t the only thing that can make news 
fascinating. Children can become intensely interested in 
commonplace events or little aspects of nature which might 
ordinarily be passed over unnoticed. 


In this paper I will present some of the techniques which 
I have used and some examples of the daily news developed 
as we progressed through the year. I worked with a 
second preparatory class in The Kendall School, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. All but one of the pupils 
started in a preschool and have had two years of formal 
training. 

I have my news period the first thing in the morning 
while the children are fresh. I begin with a general 
discussion on any topic. To stimulate language I might 
bring in a newspaper, a magazine, pictures or various 
objects. In the discussion that follows it is often necessary 
to use pictures and diagrams to help make it more meaning- 
ful. Short sentences are used in the descriptions and 
new words carefully explained. Sometimes I tell them 
what I heard on the radio. Examples of our discussions 
include such topics as baseball, current news, and the 
weather. We have had lively discussions on the Puerto 
Ricans shooting at the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the H bomb tests and the activities of President 
Eisenhower. A map was brought to the children’s atten- 
tion to explain trips taken by their teacher, family or friends. 
In fact, anything at all can come up in these discussions. 
A daily weather report is a must. Not only do the children 
observe what the weather is at the moment but they are 
also interested in knowing what it will be in the future from 
what I have heard on the radio or have read in the paper. 
Should I forget to volunteer this information the class 
promptly reminds me. I also discuss my plans with them 
and events that take place at home. All of this interests 
them very much. As I talk to the children, new words 
and phrases are carefully explained. Before the news is 
erased from the board the new words are put on a chart 
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for future reference and this chart is always in some con- 
spicuous place in the room. 

By the time I stop telling about these events the children 
are more than anxious to tell me something that they have 
experienced. They take turns telling about what hap- 
pened to them or what they have on their minds. This 
often entails some of their plans for the future, their dreams 
and past events. All of the children have an opportunity 
to express themselves. They are made very conscious of 
the fact that events are taking place all around them and 
that they should be very observant. With the proper 
attitude, the children do not miss a trick. 

How long should a news period last? That depends 
entirely upon the situation. If an interesting event is 
taking place, a teacher would be foolish to cut short a news 
period simply because the time allotted for the news 
period was up. On the other hand, it would be just as 
foolish to prolong a news period when actual news is ex- 
hausted. Time is an important element and deserves 
careful consideration by the teacher. It is the amount 
of language provoking material that determines the amount 
of time to be taken up by a news period. Precise limits 
for this period cannot be set in advance. 

In the beginning of the year I wrote the news on the 
blackboard for the class. Once in a while a child wanted 
to come up and write a word for me. I encouraged this 
and as the year progressed the children participated more 
and more until they were able to write practically all of 
their own news. After all the news was on the blackboard, 
the children copied it into notebooks reserved for that 
purpose. 

Here is an example of the news written by the pupils. 


September 28, 1953 
NEWS 


Louis has a Supermouse mask. 

Bobby has a little brown comb. 

Martha rode her bike yesterday. 

Brad has two gold fish at home. 

We all went to church yesterday. 

As the children copied the news, I had an opportunity 

to do individual speech work. All the written work was 
carefully checked to correct any mistakes which might have 


been made. 
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The children’s spoken and written vocabulary increased 
rapidly. They were now able to write their own sentences. 
Only new words were written on the board by the teacher. 
These were then inserted where needed by the children. 
As the year progressed the news became longer and more 
interesting. 

Here is another example of written news: 


October 10, 1953 
NEWS 


A little boy scratched Bobby this morning. 

He did not hurt him. 

Martha went to church with her mother yesterday. 

Brad has some candy cigarettes upstairs. 

His mother gave them to him. 

Mr. Giangreco went on a picnic yesterday. He had fun. 


At this point I stopped straight copy work and took 
the verbs out of the news. The italicized words above 
were erased from context and listed out of order on another 
part of the board. Thus, the children were required to 
pick out the correct word for each sentence. 

This type of exercise helped the child understand that 
a sentence is a meaningful unit. It helped to promote 
the ability to use context clues and it was also a check 
on the identification of word forms. 

The news began to take on new meaning and form as 
time went on. There was some repetition of the old 
material and a continuous increase in new material. As 
the news became longer, more complicated expressions 
were used. A greater number of words were taken out 
for the recopy exercise. This further emphasized the fact 
that the sentence is a meaningful unit. 

Here is more of the children’s news: 


January 10, 1954 
NEWS 

Louis’ father came to a P.T.A. meeting last night. Louis 
did not see him 

Brad’s mother came to school last night. She went to the 
dormitory to see Brad. He was very happy. 

Louis can ride his bike alone now. He zs al 

Bobby, Brad, Louis and Byron played basketball yesterday. 
They had fun. 

Martha watched television last night. She saw Superman. 
He was good. 

Louis and Byron will go to cub scouts tonight. 

We will all go swimming Thursday afternoon. 
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Again words were just taken out at random. By this 
time the children should have mastered the spelling of 
common words well enough so that only new words needed 
to be put on the board. They should know the old words 
and how to use them in a sentence. My class does very 
well in this respect in spite of the difficulty of such a plan. 
Paragraphing was begun at this point. The children 
were given a simple explanation of the paragraph. There 
were shown that sentences about the same subject were 
put in one group. Sentences about another subject were 
put in a different group. 
March 18, 1954 
NEWS 
Macon is our cub scout leader. He is a boy scout, too. 
Martha went to the snack bar yesterday. She bought some 
candy. It cost five cents. 
bie ag ta on the jungle gym yesterday. It was fun. 


y hurt his head because he was not careful. 
We heey go to the circus next Tuesday. We hope it will be 


good. 
Byron dreamed about birds last night. 
Martha saw a robin and many starlings yesterday. 
Bobby and Byron played tag yesterday afternoon. 

The children were encouraged to write their own sentences 
without any help from the teacher. One child wrote the 
following in addition to the group news: 
Bobby is a very bad boy. 
Miss Walker gave us five new books yesterday. 
We told her, ‘Thank you.” 

We will all go home tomorrow. 


Mrs. Von gave us some candy last night. 
Louis and I will see Topper on T. V. tomorrow. 


The children were now thinking and writing sentences 
on their own. When anything came up they tried to 
write about it. With the teacher’s help, it was corrected 
and the child learned the correct language. 

I have reached the following conclusions about the ef- 
fectiveness of news as a means of developing straight lan- 
guage. 

1. A good news period gives the child an opportunity to 
see correctly written language. 

2. The child has an opportunity to write correct lan- 
guage. 

3. It gives the child an opportunity to express his 
thoughts and feelings. 
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4. It gives the child an opportunity to use context clues 
as a check on the identification of word forms. 

5. It helps strengthen the fact that a sentence is a 
meaningful unit. 

6. It puts vocabulary in a child’s working knowledge 
that would not be taught in any other part of the school 
activities, 

7. It develops a vocabulary casually which helps in 
reading development. 

8. It lays a good foundation for reading development. 

9. It provides the opportunity to talk in straight lan- 
guage. 

10. It gives the opportunity for an abundance of lip- 
reading practice. 

11. It helps to teach geography and history in a casual 
manner. (While I was traveling, I marked a map showing 
the different cities and states that I would visit. Discussing 
the different baseball teams and their location also helps 
the child see different cities.) 

12. It lays the foundation for straight language for 


future years. (Straight language is the crying need of all 
deaf children. I believe that children started correctly 
in the early years can avoid many of the language pitfalls 
so common with older deaf students.) 

13. Teaching by this method gives a child an awareness 
of his environment. Through this motivation language 
is taught effectively and is a pleasurable experience. 


NEW WORDS 


This is a study of the words used and the number of 
times which they were used in the news period from Oct. 
1, 1953 to March 1, 1954. 


a 120 also 3 baby oil 3 
are 32 airplane 7 bread 6 

and 40 again 6 Bud Abbott 
an 20 aspirin 4 Bubble gum 
at 6 April 4 house bell 
animals 3 another 7 better 6 
arm 4 Aunt Helen 2 Benny 2 
alone 2 April Fool’s Day 2 badge 4 
apples 4 antenna 3 brownie 7 
ery 3 boat 4 
about 4 bracelet 6 boats 5 

all 5 bed 12 ball 8 

ate 6 birthday 4 boy scouts 4 
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basketball 18 
bought 12 
beautiful 18 
bring 5 

blue 9 
brown 6 

bad 16 


big 5 
balloon 7 
baseball 6 
baby 7 
brother 4 


Bobby’s 10 
Brad’s 9 
Byron’s 13 


chin 2 

cut 4 

cake 2 
candy 16 
cigarette 2 


costume 3 
cowboy suit 3 
came 12 
cloudy 13 
cookies 6 

cold 15 

eat 5 

cross 2 

comic books 3 
Charlie Chaplin 
cried 5 
Christmas 7 
eard 4 

camp 2 


ery 3 
can’t 3 
chair 4 
cast 2 

can 6 
calendar 2 
coasting 4 
cane 2 
change purse 
cub master 4 
chains 3 
cubscout 7 
chains 
cough 5 
cocoa 3 
catch 5 
camera 
crew 2 
circus 3 
coke 4 
crows 5 


does 3 
dark 2 

day 6 

did 13 
down 

dogs 3 
Donald Duck 3 
dinner 2 
Delmar 5 
doctor 3 
danced 
dancing 2 
Dr. Todd 3 
drinking 
did not 12 
Deiter 7 
deep 

dime 2 


Dennison House 4 


Debbie 
Deannie 
dress 4 

darts 

display 

dollar 4 
dreamed 10 
dive 

died 2 
disappointment 3 
daffodils 5 
ditto machine 
dressed 2 
different 3 


eye 2 
Elmer 5 
ear 2 
each 3 
eating 2 
erasers 4 


eight 2 
enjoyed 4 


falling 3 
fountain 


football 2 
feel 3 

face 4 
fixed 2 
find 4 

foot 5 

five 
February 3 
flew 2 
Fabio 
feeling 3 
flashlight 4 
fighting 3 
fooled 3 


got 6 
good 25 
green 5 
go 6 
game 45 
get 4 
gray 4 
God 5 
glasses 4 
golf clubs;3 
golf 4 
girls 6 
girl 5 
gum 6 
gun 6 
gloves 4 


Gene Autry 3 


garden 4 


hand 3 
hurt 16 


boy 24 
and bit 6 
a both 4 
a boys 6 fell 10 
# boxed 4 flower 6 
- bike 28 fall 3 
black 5 fix 
‘ broke 4 finger 4 
Friday 3 
friend 6 
four 4 
fun 7 
feed 6 
fed 5 
false 
= father 7 
ir 
birds 8 
x brought 6 from 3 
bells 3 forgot 4 
button 4 
oggey 
fire 3 
4 for 12 
fine 2 
1 first 3 
a back 3 
bled 5 
burned 7 
: book 8 
ag boots 4 
broken 3 
belt 
a bench 5 
bandage 5 
3 bottles 4 
cool 6 
comb 4 
car 7 
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hair cut 4 
Halloween 3 
hot 12 

hat 7 

Howdy Doody 
House 4 

help 4 

hearing 5 
helped 

hurts 5 
handkerchief 5 
hide and seek 5 
head 4 
headache 4 


ice cream 4 
in 8 

ice skates 4 
Indians 3 


John 2 
jackolantern 3 


jungle gym 3 
Jeanne 5 


lights 4 
lighter 3 
looks 4 
leaves 
lightning 2 
lettuce 4 
like 6 
likes 4 
lobster 3 
letters 3 
lost 5 
looked 3 
Lee 2° 


Lou Costello 
Little Black Sambo 
lollipop 

lives 3 

laws 3 
Linda 3 
letter 3 

lip 

learned 3 
lizard 

lied 4 
library 5 
love 2 

loves 2 
laughed 4 
long 2 


Martha’s 8 


mother 31 

my 26 

marbles 4 

mustache 3 

many 7 

made 4 

money 5 

merry go around 3 

Mr. Phillips 5 

Mr. Turk 10 

Miss Walker 5 

Miss Rimirez 3 

Mrs. Kamala 2 

Giangreco 4 
4 


ma 
Mr. Delgado 4 
Mr. Peacock 3 
Mrs. Von 10 
Mrs. Giangreco 
maybe 

Mr. Youngs 4 
Mrs. Lane 2 
Miss Atkins 3 
Miss Cabbage 3 
Miss West 3 
Miss Daniels 2 
Miss de Sombre 3 


Mr. Wahl 3 

Mr. Harry 
mean 3 

much 2 

Macon 
Maryland 4 
Mickey Mouse 3 
March 3 

movie pictures 3 


not 18 

news 2 
newspaper 4 
new 21 

now 4 
named 4 
nickel 2 
nurse 3 


nuts 
New York 5 


oranges 3 
one 3 
other 2 


pigeon 4 
pulled 3 
played 72 
put 7 
pencils 3 
peanuts 3 
party 4 
pieces 3 
plant 3 
picnic 2 
pretty 3 
pants 3 
painted 4 
picture 5 
play 4 
assed 2 
‘okey 5 
puppy 2 
plaid 
pockets 2 
pink 3 
3 
‘opeye 2 
pushed 4 
punching bag 4 
plaques 3 
3 
at 
purse 3 
plate 2 
popped 10 
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46 
hit 19 
him 12 oe 
have 43 
happy 28 
had 24 
horn 3 
on 10 
of 3 
hot dog 3 off 4 
horse October 
hope 3 old 4 
H Street 4 our 8 cede 4 
hoe 3 
hammer 4 
helped 3 
here 3 
hid 2 mask 4 ia 
hike 4 me 25 —— 
man 10 
it 34 Monday ms 
is 46 
Je 
Jack 2 
jump 5 
knife 4 
kite 3 | 
kitty 3 
knee 4 
Kay 3 
kissed 3 
kitten 4 
little 10 
leg 3 
last 3 
j 
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paper 4 
ping pong 3 


pliers 3 
punished 3 
planes 3 
polished 2 
packed 3 


red 8 

rode 14 
raining 2 
rats 3 
rained 2 
ride 6 

ran 2 
Roland 3 
running 4 
roller skates 


raisins 2 
rope 4 
rang 3 
robin 5 
root beer 2 
rabbit 4 
rake 3 
radishes 2 
rugs 3 


sorry 9 
sore 3 
sick 8 
saw 42 
some 43 
showed 2 
such 

sun 9 
shining 5 
she 18 
sand 5 
scratched 7 
shined 2 
shoes 4 
squirrels 3 
suit 4 

see 6 
scared 2 
sister 4 
silly 3 
socks 4 
snow ball 3 


shirt 4 
still 3 
swings 7 
sweater 4 
stockings 2 
shot 3 
snowman 
smelled 
smoke 
slide 3 
sugar 

sled 3 
shots 2 
snow 4 
shined 3 
sweat 
stick 
stepped 
see saw 
said 3 
stole 3 
spade 2 
screw driver 2 
sucker 
starlings 5 
story 3 


stomach ache 2 
sodas 3 

swim 3 
sleeping 
Santa Claus 6 
shorts 4 
Sonja 2 
Sophie 3 
Superman 9 
snake 3 
suitcase 2 
surprise 4 


the 45 
taking 3 
turned 2 
two 7 
three 7 


together 
take 

them 5 
thundered 3 


tooth 
tan 2 
turned off 3 
3D 4 


turkey 2 
turn about 2 
television 13 
tumbled 6 
tore 3 
thumb 3 
train 4 

toy 4 

tit tat toe 3 
threw 3 

take 2 
talked 5 
Three Little Pigs 2 
Three Little Kittens 3 
target gun 
took 3 
t-shirt 4 
Topper 8 
time 4 
tennis 3 
truck 4 
thank you 5 
tickets 3 
tumble 2 
tattle tale 2 


up 4 

us 24 
undershirt 5 
Uncle Dick 
using 3 

Union Station 3 


very 6 

volley ball 4 
valentine day 3 
valentine box 3 
valentines 4 
vacation 5 
Virginia 3 
vegetables 


We 72 
wagon 2 
with 42 
was 30 
weather 
watered 6 
went 62 
water 5 
wheel 
white 8 
watch 3 
witch 4 
were 8 
warm 4 
window 5 
well 7 


popcorn 11 
playing 
piece 
pop 
penny 
picked 2 
resident Eisenhower 3 
soldier 
Ing spinach 2 
Bs read 6 strong 2 
is The Robe 2 slingshot 
sleeps 2 
sleep 
i sad 5 
this 10 
too 4 
ten3 
turtle 4 
“5 threw 2 
a teeth 2 
trees 4 


watched 4 will rain 5 Halloween 3 
wiggle 2 will bring 6 after a while 
walking 3 will fix 3 last Friday 
wet 9 will come 11 tomorrow afternoon 5 
Woody Woodpecker 3 will watch 4 next Friday 
washed 2 will all go 5 
write 4 will buy 6 to school 23 
won 6 will teach 5 to church 14 
wonderful 5 will put 5 to the movies 21 
walk 3 will walk 3 to the barber shop 12 
worked 3 will play 6 downtown 15 
wash 3 will read 4 to Sunday School 4 
working will end to the snack bar 10 
water pistol 3 will dive home 32 

will not swim to cub scouts 15 
x-ray 2 will drive to the chest clinic 2 

to the hospital 3 

you 24 tomorrow night 7 to the dentist 4 
years 3 95 to Baltimore 4 
yellow 7 t nght 70 upstairs 7 
your 4 tonight 15 in the snow 2 

last week 8 swimming 18 
z00 tomorrow 31 in the tecth 

yesterday afternoon 62 to South Carolina 3 
will go 47 this afternoon 32 to North Carolina 3 
will begin 3 next week 9 to New Jersey 3 
will feed this morning 24 in the dining room 2 
will not come 11 last Saturday night 5 in the bed room 2 
will get 3 this summer 4 to brownie scouts 3 
will meet Thursday 4 to the store 2 
will have 4 last Monday 3 to Kay’s house 2 
will make 9 Thanksgiving 3 in the basement 5 
will be 7 today 26 to the drug store 
will see 5 last Saturday 4 in the hospital 3 
will paint 3 next Tuesday 3 in the circus 5 
will thank 4 Saturday 4 in the garden 6 
will eat 2 Thursday afternoon in the top bed 2 
will ride 5 December in the bottom bed 3 
will learn 4 Christmas 5 in the Hot Shoppe 2 
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In this list the names of the children were omitted be- 


cause they were used daily. The pronoun “I” was also 
left out for the same reason. 
They were also required to write the date daily without 
help from the teacher. 
A description of the weather was written every day. This 


also included what might happen in the future. 


following terms were used: 


The sun is shining. 


The 


It is cold 

It is warm. 
It is cool. 

It is cloudy. 
It is raining. 
It is snowing. 
It is foggy. 
Itisa Penutiful day. 
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It is an awful day. 

The sun is not shining. 

Maybe it will rain this afternoon. 
Maybe it will get warm this afternoon. 
Maybe it will snow this afternoon. 

It will get warm this afternoon. 

It is hot. 


ScHoou CANADA 


L. A. Broughton has been appointed Superintendent of 
the new school for the deaf to be established at Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. It is hoped that pupils will be admitted 
by September, 1955. Although an enrollment of about 
115 pupils is expected, accommodations for 150 pupils will 
be erected. Supt. Broughton received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Education from The 
University of Alberta. Since 1943 he has been engaged 
in public school work in Alberta. 


WANTED: For September, 1955, experienced academic 
teachers of the deaf. One opening for experienced teacher 


of Home Economics. Successful applicants must have at 
least a Bachelor’s Degree, including a year of training to 
teach the deaf, or a year of training in addition to the 
degree. Excellent salaries and working conditions, ideal 
climate. For further information write to Superintendent, 
New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949 — VII* 


BETTE LA VERNE FAUTH, M.A. 


and 
WARREN WESLEY FAUTH, M.A. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 
CHAPTER XXIV 


RHYTHM 


HE earliest reference made to rhythm in the Proceedings 
was in connection with the play activity of the child. 

At the Nineteenth Convention, in 1911, Frances Wettstein 
expressed the idea of educating the child through play— 
games and folk dancing (1). Rhythm appeared as a 
part of the program of play primarily for the development of 


character, self-expression, self-mastery, imagination and 
bodily control (2). 

Lena Herschheifer, herself deaf, at the Twentieth Con- 
vention, presented a paper in which she discussed how 
musical vibrations aid in the development of the voices 
of the deaf. Miss Herschheifer indicated that voice train- 
ing—learning the notes of the scale—helps to improve the 
voices of the deaf in pitch, volume, and tone (2). 

It is noted that a number of schools for the deaf included 
rhythm in their programs (3) (8) (9) (10), especially in 
the curriculum of the youngest children, without mention- 
ing their specific objectives in teaching it. It was contained 
in the play activity of the daily schedule and at that time 
no indication was given that an intensive course of rhythm 
was taught for the purpose of developing the voice. 

* Part I of this article was published in the Annats for March, 1950 (Vol. 
95, No. 2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the Annats for May, 1950 (Vol. 95, 
pp. 280-314, Part III in the AnNats for November, 1950 (Vol. 95, > 
pp. 491-518, Part IV in the ANNats for March, 1951 (Vol. 96, No. 
288-319, Part V in the Annats for September, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 


387-405, Part VI in the Annas for November, 1952 (Vol. 97, No. 5), 
471-487. 
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Later, at the Twenty-first Convention, Pattie Thomason, 
recommended rhythm as an aid of improving the quality 
of the voices of deaf children. She outlined a method de- 
signed to reduce tone-deafness in the voice. After giving 
the child an idea of sound, the mechanism of speech should 
be subordinated to the idea of tone. There must be made 
an association between hearing the tone and feeling it. 
The piano was made the center of speech teaching opera- 
tions with the guitar, flute, bell, bass drum, and the teach- 
er’s voice as additional instruments. Miss Thomason 
stated that the child should be taught to hear with his 
hands. The object of this type of rhythm teaching is to 
get variety and tone color into the vowel sounds—which 
are the sounds we hear chiefly in music and speech. Scale 
work was given to make the voice flexible and to keep good 
tone after it had been acquired. She believed that all 
voice training should be done in the spirit of play (4). 

Marie K. Mason, at the Twenty-fifth Convention, in 
1927, also correlated rhythm with voice work. A grand 
piano was used and the work consisted of three phases, 
i.e., voice exercises, songs, and rhythm. The children 
were taught to beat and to mark time, to perform illustra- 
tive movements to music, to recognize pitch, and to perform 
rhythmic drills with a ball. Miss Mason made use of a 
toy orchestra which included the bass drum, snare drum, 
cymbals, triangles, bells, tambourines, castanets, a toy 
xylophone, and the piano. Not only kindergarten themes 
were included in their repertoire, but comprehensive music 
was used such as the Anvil Chorus, Barcarolle, and Evening 
Star (5). The toy band or orchestra was popular also 
with other teachers of rhythm (5) (15) (20). 

Mrs. Pearl Constantine of the Gough School for the Deaf, 
San Francisco, held the idea that orchestration aids in the 
development of alertness and coordination; it promotes 
confidence in the child since it is something he can do as 
well as a hearing child (15). 

Margaret S. Kent, at the Twenty-sixth Convention, 
in 1929, gave a rhythm demonstration which included 
work in vibration, pitch, resonance, accent, time, songs, 
dances, and drills. In accent, chords were played corre- 
sponding to the words—the accented syllable receiving the 
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stressed chord. Children could distinguish between the 
different time signatures as the music was played for them 
(6). Speaking at the Thirtieth Convention, in 1937, 
Miss Kent made clear the three lines along which rhythm 
has been developed for use in the education of the deaf. 
She said: 


In respect to movement, rhythm has been incorporated in 
physical education, which includes gymnastic drills, rhythmic 
games, and various forms of dancing, especially folk and tap 
dancing. In respect to rhythm in sound, educators of the deaf 
have been concerned with rhythm as it appears in speech; that is, 
the accenting or emphasis of syllables in the enunciation of words, 
in the phrasing of sentences and the rhythmic flow of speech . . . 
educators have also been concerned with the rhythm of sound as 
it is received through the ear and which has been termed “auricular 
training.” * 


Miss Kent explained that after educators had discovered 
that the deaf child could distinguish vibrations by the 
piano with comparative ease, rhythm diverged into two 
directions. One was the further development of the 
physical aspect of rhythm and the other was the transfer 
of the sense of bodily rhythm to speech. In addition to 
these benefits derived from rhythm, Miss Kent pointed 
out the psychological advantage in giving the child a 
means of ‘“‘self-expression.”” She spoke of a recent de- 
velopment in auricular training directly connected with 
rhythm termed ‘‘eurhythmics,” and experimental program 
which was being conducted at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf (11). 

Mary R. Van Nest from the Lexington School presented 
a paper, “Eurythmics,” which explained in detail the 
program mentioned by Miss Kent. Eurythmics, as de- 
fined by Miss VanNest, “‘is a combination of speech and 
rhythmic movements.” ** The object of this system is 
to gain a more natural fluent speech pattern through the 
simultaneous use of exercises. As a result, children be- 
come so engrossed in the exercises that their attention is 
directed away from their voices and their tones assume a 
pleasing and natural quality. This program was used in all 
classes with children from five to fifteen years of age for 
a twenty minute period weekly. With the youngest 
children syllables were first said to music as they felt 


* 30: 32-33. 
** 30: 37. 
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vibration at the piano; later they repeated them as they 
skipped or walked about the room. At the same time as 
they received the vibration from the piano they listened 
through a Sonotone used in connection with the piano. 
The piano-Sonotone combination gives auricular, tactile, 
and rhythmic trainings all at the same time. The program 
included, also, games, songs, and dancing—tap, folk, 
natural, modern and social. Miss VanNest believed that 
dancing improves breath control and helps accent, phrasing, 
and fluency of speech (12). 

Mrs. Pearl Constantine, also at the Thirtieth Con- 
vention, spoke concerning ‘“The Advantages of Rhythm 
for the Deaf,” and stated that the social attitude of the 
child is greatly improved by the awareness of rhythm. 
She expressed the idea that accent in movement should 
precede accent in speech (15). 

Florence H. Olsen, at the Thirty-first Convention, in 
1939, considered rhythm an aspect of speech teaching. 
She defined rhythm as “movement marked by regular 
recurrence.” * The recurrent factors are, 1. stress, 2. pitch 
variation, 3. pauses, 4. rate or movement, and 5. quantity. 
She discussed in her paper how to secure relaxation, breath- 
ing, voice, stress, pitch, pauses, fluence, correlation of 
rhythm with classroom work, and recordings and hearing 
aids. (17) 

Miss Olsen stressed the importance of making speech 
records of the voices of the children at regular intervals 
for diagnosing speech defects and measuring speech im- 
provement. Contained in her paper is an outline of a 
practical rhythm program which stresses the importance 
of selected material and time economy (17). 

Mrs. Nettie Rodechko Hilbert and Elizabeth Emerson 
further discussed the subject of eurythmics at the Lexington 
School at the Thirty-first Convention, in 1939. Their 
paper points out that the primary purpose of the system 
is to develop a normal rhythmic flow of speech, not work 
with articulation. The three main instruments used in 
developing rhythmic patterns were the piano, drum, and 
group hearing aid. At this time the pupils attended class 
for twenty minute periods twice a week. Included in 


* 31: 29. 
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their paper are rhythm programs set up for four different 
age levels and a bibliography of books used at the School 
containing rhythm exercises, dances, and songs (18). 

Mimi Scheiblauer from Zurich, Switzerland, delivered 
a paper at the Thirty-first Convention concerning the 
value of rhythm in the curriculum of the Cantonal Deaf 
Institution, Wollishoffen. She said, in effect, that rhythm 
aims at the best possible development of the spiritual, 
physical, and mental powers of the child. Miss Scheiblauer 
explained that 

The elements of which music consists are rhythm and measure, 
agogics and dynamics, variations in time and vigor, melody and 
harmony, as well as form. These all make up the chief elements 
of speech. By familiarizing the deaf with these elements . . ., 
we help them to speak more naturally . . .* 

The method of instruction in rhythm at Zurich was both 
acoustic-tactile and visual-motoric (19). 

Mrs. Grace W. McAllister from the Territorial School, 
Hawaii, maintained that rhythm training helps to solve per- 
sonality problems and aids in social adjustment. Rhythm, 
the heart and soul of music, is not closed to the deaf child. 
Included in her program are percussion band work, rhyth- 
mic speech, and dancing. A hearing aid is used with the 
piano for voice work and for the training of residual hearing 
(20). 

Lucille Riggs Corrington explained to the members 
attending the Thirty-third Convention, in 1947, that all 
rhythm work at the Illinois School for the Deaf is presented 
with the use of hearing aids; it is an acoustic-rhythm pro- 
gram (22). 

Mardine H. Parish, also at the Thirty-third Convention, 
pointed out that even though elements of speech may be 
correctly pronounced by the deaf, the elements of rhythm 
may be so lacking as to produce unintelligible speech to the 
layman’sear. Through a correlation of rhythm and acous- 
tic training more natural speech can be developed (23). 

Eugenia Burnet, in her paper entitled, ‘“The Correlation 
of Rhythmic Speech and Reading,” explained how through 
the development of rhythmic speech by making provisions 
for the improvement of basic reading skills and the extension 
of desirable reading habits, an effective reading program 
can be organized (24). 

*31: 197, 
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It is evident, then, that rhythm as it was first utilized 
in the education of the deaf, was mainly for the purpose 
of developing bodily poise and physical development. 
While this is still a desirable result, rhythm in later years 
had been used more and more in connection with the 
teaching of speech and acoustic training. It is not a 
subject included by all the schools for the deaf; many 
consider it a luxury which may have its benefits but a 
subject which is not an absolute necessity. The schools 
which do make use of rhythm in their work endorse it 
highly; for the social and psychological advantages alone, 
it would seem to merit a place in the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
ScHOOLS 


Schools for the deaf fall into two particular types, the 
residential school and the day school. Residential schools 
are schools where a home is provided for the pupils while 
they receive instruction. Day schools are schools where 
pupils come to receive instruction for a number of hours 
each day; the school officers having no responsibility over 
them outside of the school hours. The topic of schools 
is thus divided into these two general headings. 

Residential Schools. The earliest schools for the deaf 
in this country were residential schools, therefore the earliest 
papers on the subject of schools are about residential 
schools. Thomas Gallaudet (1) told members of the First 
Convention how the school rooms should be arranged and 
what they should contain. Gillett, at the Seventh and 
again at the Eighth Convention, gave papers on the or- 
ganization of a school for the deaf. At the Seventh Con- 
vention he explained the purpose of the institution, the 
need for a board of trustees, characteristics needed by the 
executive head, and the establishment of an industrial 
department (2). At the next Convention, he discussed 
the institution in terms of its location, site, buildings, and 
appliances. He suggested that the school be located in 
the suburban area of a centrally located city in the state. 
He also suggested that there be different buildings for the 
various departments, a departure from the custom of 
crowding as much as possible into one building (8). 


At the Thirteenth Convention, Talbot and Robinson 
discussed the family life of the institution. Talbot (5) 
said that the difference in background and character 
made perfect harmony impossible. He also said that 
it was difficult to find and keep persons who were ca- 
pable of being parents to the children. Robinson (6) 
complained that the pupils were given so much that they 
did not appreciate what was done for them. He said 
that the school should be plain, neat, simple, and comfort- 
able but luxuries should be omitted. He felt that the pupils 
needed more of life’s hard knocks in order to develop self- 
reliance, independence, and habits of thrift and industry. 
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The subject of home life in the schools was also discussed 
in a conference at the Nineteenth Convention. Euritt 
(7) leading the conference, said that the children should 
have some responsibilities and that they should also have 
social opportunities. In the discussion that followed, 
it was agreed that the children should be educated to lift 
the standard of living at home. 

Johnson (8) and Pintner (9) at the Twentieth and 
Twenty-second Conventions respectively, discussed the 
efficiency of the schools. Pintner presented an elaborate 
plan for measuring the accomplishments of the schools 
in order to set up certain standards for all schools to follow. 
Among the items to be measured he included school plants, 
teachers, curriculum, educational measurements, and mental 
tests. He also suggested comparing school, classes, oral 
and manual pupils, and hearing and deaf pupils on the 
basis of test and survey results. 

Dr. Elis (10) told the Twenty-eighth Convention that 
there must be more cooperation between the institutions 
and the public schools. He said the objectives of work with 
the handicapped were 1. prevention, 2. education, and 
3. development of a normal life. This attitude showed a 
change of opinion when compared with a paper given by 
G. O. Fay (4) at the Eleventh Convention. In this paper, 
Fay said that although there were advantages to day 
schools, pupils in them did not progress as fast as institu- 
tion pupils. He also said that home life did not do much for 
their education. 


Day Schools. E. A. Fay (11), in a paper on day schools, 
at the Seventh Convention, said that there were some 
advantages to day schools but that the disadvantages 
outweighed the advantages. He said that better results 
were produced by the institutions. He offered the dangers 
of the streets and value of day schools in larger cities only, 
as disadvantages of the day schools. In the discussion 
following his paper the reasons for the founding of the day 
schools were given as ignorance, poverty, and indifference 
of parents, and the distance, expense of travel and terms 
of admission to the institution. 

Sarah Fuller and R. P. McGregor at the Thirteenth 
Convention agreed that day schools were of value. Miss 
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Fuller (12) said the benefits of the day school were 1. a 
gradual acquaintance with a new life, 2. meeting and 
mingling with new faces and then returning home to familar 
ones, 3. daily experiences going to and from school, 4. 
encouragement from an interested family, and 5. indirect 
help from playmates in play. Mr. McGregor (13) said 
that day schools reached a class of children who would 
be otherwise neglected. He noted, however, that day 
schools for the deaf had a high per capita cost as compared 
to public schools, and that they were lacking in teachers 
and supplies and that irregular attendance was quite com- 
mon. 

Hammond (15), at the Fourteenth Convention, discussed 
the advantages and disadvantages of day schools. He 
gave home influence, experiences going to and from school, 
self-reliance, earlier admittance, and association with 
hearing children as advantages of day schools. The 
disadvantages that he listed were irregular attendance, 
poor grading, lack of competition, lack of trades training, 
and absence of religious training. 

Wettstein (16) presented a paper to the Twentieth Con- 
vention in which she advocated that all mentally normal 
deaf children should be sent to day schools. She suggested 
that the residential schools cooperate by taking the mentally 
retarded and deficient pupils and those who had already 
learned the language of signs. Dr. Harris Taylor remarked 
on this that, “It looked very much like the lion and the 
lamb lying down together, the lamb inside the lion.’’ * 

Several papers have been presented in reference to what 
day schools have done in certain areas; Spencer and 
Ward told different Conventions what had been done in 
Wisconsin with respect to day schools. Spencer told the 
Fourteenth Convention of the early work done by the day 
schools in Wisconsin (14). Ward (19) at the Twenty-sixth 
Convention, gave the history of the day school system in 
Wisconsin and what they have been attempting to do. 
Van Adestine (18) and Croghan (17) gave papers about 
day schools in Detroit and London, respectively. 

The subject of residential schools as opposed to day 
schools is and has been one of great controversy. It is 
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obvious that there is much to be said for both types of 
schools and that each has its advantages and disadvantages. 
A system of cooperation utilizing the advantages offered 
by both schools would seem to be the solution, but until 
such a system is devised the controversy seems destined 
to continue unabated. 
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Necrology 


TruMAN L. INGLE 


Truman L. Ingle, Supt. of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf since 1933 and President of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf since 1953, died Monday, 
May 24, 1954, at Hayward, Wis., from a heart attack. 
Dr. Ingle received his training to teach the deaf at Gal- 
laudet College in 1921-1922. He held administrative 
positions at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
and the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, before 
going to Missouri. He organized the Missouri Chapter 
of the International Council for Exceptional Children and 
served as its first president for four years. He was a 
member of the Executive Board of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children and of the National Forum on 
Speech Pathology. He served as a member of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Youth, of the Con- 
ference Committee on the Deaf-Blind, and was a delegate 
to the National Conference of the U. 8S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He was active in many civic and 
fraternal organizations. He was General Chairman for 
the Truman-Churchill Day in 1941 in Fulton, Mo., when 
Churchill made his famous Iron Curtain address at West- 
minster College. He was awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree by Westminster College in 1951, and was to 
have been awarded the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters by Gallaudet College on the occasion of their 90th 
Anniversary at the June, 1954, Commencement. The 
degree was awarded posthumously. 


Changes in Administration 


ARKANSAS 


James A. Hoxie, formerly of the Oregon School for the 
Deaf, has been appointed Principal of the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, Little Rock. He is a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, where he received his training in 1949-50, and of 
San Francisco State Teachers College. 
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ALABAMA 


Miss Martha Davis has been appointed Supervising 
Teacher of the Primary Department of the Alabama School 
for the Deaf. Miss Davis has been a member of the Ala- 
bama faculty for thirty years. 


CALIFORNIA 


E. LeRoy Noble has been appointed to an administrative 
position in the Advanced Department in the California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. For the past few 
years he has held a similar position at the Iowa School for 
the Deaf. He is a graduate of the Teacher Training 
Department at Gallaudet College. 


CoLORADO 


Roy Moore Stelle, formerly Superintendent of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind in Colorado Springs, Colorado. Supt. Stelle was 
graduated from the Illinois College in Jacksonville, IIl., 
and received training to teach the deaf at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and from Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. He has taught in the 
Central New York School and in the Illinois School. Be- 
fore going to Texas he was Assistant Superintendent in 
the Illinois School. He has held a number of important 
Committee assignments in the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. 


Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Supt. and Prin. of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
retired Sept. 1. Dr. Brown received his training in work 
for the deaf at Gallaudet College in 1910. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon him by 
Pikes Peak Bible Seminary. Before becoming head of the 
Colorado School, he was Supt. of the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. He has held a number of im- 
portant positions in the Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf and in the Convention of Amer- 

ican Instructors of the Deaf. 
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District oF COLUMBIA 


Dr. Elizabeth Van Luven has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Education and Chairman of the Department 
of Speech and Hearing at Gallaudet College. Dr. Van 
Luven holds the A.B. degree from the University of Omaha, 
the B.S. from the Central Institute for the Deaf, Washing- 
ton University, and the M.A. and Ed.D. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has taught at St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y., at the School 
for the Deaf and Blind in Spartanburg, 8. C., and has 
taught conservation of hearing classes in the public schools 
of Stow and Akron, Ohio. She has also served as Field 
Instructor in the University of Michigan, supervising both 
teachers and teacher trainees at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf; and in Washington, D. C., she served as Conser- 
vation of Hearing Specialist in the School Medical Inspec- 
tion Service. Her last teaching position was at the 
University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla., where 
she was Assistant Professor of Speech and head of the 
laboratory school for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Dr. Van Luven is a member of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, and the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. 


ILLINOIS 
Arthur Yates has been appointed Principal of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf. He is a graduate of the Illinois College 
and received his training in the work with the deaf at 
Gallaudet College in 1951-1952. Since that time he has 
been a member of the staff at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf in Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Lloyd Graunke has been appointed Director of the 
Department of Special Education at MacMurray College 
in Jackson, Ill. He received his training in work for the 
deaf at Gallaudet College in 1941-1942. He has held 
administrative positions at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf in Fulton, Mo., and in the Illinois School for the 
Deaf in Jacksonville. He is a graduate of North Central 
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College in Illinois and has done graduate work at North- 
western University. 


Iowa 


Joseph Giangreco has been appointed Principal of the 
Advanced Department of the Iowa School for the Deaf 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa. He was graduated from Illinois 
College in Jacksonville and received his training at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, where he received his 
M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
at Gallaudet College, where he received the Professional 
Diploma in Administration and Supervision in Schools 
for the Deaf. He has taught in the Illinois School for the 
Deaf and The Kendall School. He has been connected with 
the Parent Training Program at the Illinois School for a 
number of summers. 


MINNESOTA 

Albert C. Esterline assumed his duties as Principal of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, March 1, 1954. For 
ten years he has been a member of the staff at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, where he 
also received his training in the teaching of the deaf. He 
was graduated from Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
of Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


MIssISsIPPI 

Eldon Shipman has been appointed Principal of the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf in Jackson, Miss. He 
received his training at Gallaudet College in 1951-52 and 
since that time has been on the staff of the West Virginia 
School in Romney, W. Va. He was graduated from West- 
minister College in Fulton, Mo. 


Lloyd Harrison has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Missouri School for the Deaf in Fulton, Mo. He as- 
sumed active charge Sept. 1, 1954. He received his A.B. 
degree from Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 
in 1937 and received his training at Gallaudet College the 
following year. He was on the staff of the American School 
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for the Deaf from 1938 to 1940, at the California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley, from 1940 to 1942, with the United 
States Navy from 1942 to 1946 and with the California 
School again from 1946 to 1949 at which time he returned 
to the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton, Mo., as 
Principal of the Advanced and Intermediate Departments 
and as Assistant Superintendent. 


Mrs. Mary Hughes Ingle was appointed Acting-Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo., 
from May 24 to Sept. 1, 1954. Mrs. Ingle has been Prin- 
cipal of the Primary Department of the Missouri School 
for a number of years and will continue in that capacity. 


Richard Davis, a member of the staff at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo., has been appointed 
Principal of the Advanced and Intermediate Departments 
of the Missouri School for the Deaf. He was graduated 
from the Bemidji State Teachers College in Minnesota 
and received his training in work with the deaf at Gallaudet 
College in 1946-1947. 


New York 


Miss Josephine Bennett retired from the Lexington 
School for the Deaf at the end of the school year in June 
after fifty years in the work with the deaf. She entered 
the field of the education of the deaf in 1904, receiving her 
training at the Missouri School for the Deaf. Before 
joining the faculty of the Lexington School in 1911, she 
taught at the Iowa School for the Deaf and the Missouri 
School for the Deaf. Miss Bennett is a recognized au- 
thority on reading for deaf children. She has given papers 
and demonstrations at two meetings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf and at three meetings 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Speech Association. She 
has taught at Teachers College, Columbia University and 
at Hunter College. 


Miss Mary C. New retired from the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in June at the close of the school year. Miss 
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New received her training in the work for the deaf at the 
North Carolina School under the direction of Miss Fayetta 
Peck (Mrs. Thomas F. Fox). She taught in the state 
schools for the deaf in Florida, Alabama, Rhode Island, 
and the Rochester School for the Deaf. She tutored a 
young deaf boy in New York City for ten years. For two 
years she was Assistant Editor of The Volta Review. In 
1938 she was appointed Supervising Teacher in the Lexing- 
ton School and in 1944 was made Assistant Principal. She 
has given summer courses in the education of the deaf 
at the Kansas State School for the Deaf, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., Johns Hopkins University, 
Teachers College, Columbia University for ten summers, 
the John Tracy Clinic for two summers, the University of 
British Columbia, and Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. For a number of years she has been a mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary Board of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, Educational Consultant for the 
John Tracy Clinic, and a staff member of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College and Hunter College. She has 
written much in the professional journals and has taken 
part in many of the programs of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf and of the Convention of 
American Instructors. For many years Miss New has 
been a recognized authority on the teaching of speech to 
the deaf, use of hearings aids and nursery and preschool 
education of the deaf. 


Miss Beatrice Ostern has been appointed Supervising 
Teacher at the Lexington School for the Deaf. She is a 
graduate of Brooklyn College and Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University and received her training in work 
with the deaf at the Lexington School. She has been a 
member of the staff at Lexington since 1947. 


Miss Eleanor C. Vorce ‘has been appointed Assistant 
Principal at the Lexington School, Academic Department, 
and will have charge of the teaching of speech, auditory 
training, nursery, and preschool. Miss Vorce has received 
degrees from Flint Junior College, Michigan State Normal 
School, and Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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She has taught at the Michigan State School for the Deaf, 
Lansing Day School for the Deaf, and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Day School for Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio, 
After coming to Lexington in 1946 she was made Super- 
visory Teacher and recently was appointed Assistant 
Principal. 


NortH CaroLina 
Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Principal of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf since 1947, was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School by its Board 
of Directors on March 19, 1954. Dr. Carl E. Rankin was 
re-elected Superintendent and Miss Nan Jeter was elected 
Assistant Principal of the new primary unit. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Rev. Thomas Bartley assumed his duties as Director 
of DePaul Institute for the Deaf in Pittsburgh, Penn., in 
June, 1954. He succeeds the Rev. Raymond J. Doherty 
who has been director of DePaul Institute since 1936. 
During the past 18 years the number of buildings and the 


number of pupils and teachers have greatly increased. 


Mrs. Helen 8. Bissell was appointed executive head of 
the Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf at Scran- 
ton, March 15, succeeding Miss Mary B. Evans who had 
been superintendent for the past nine years. Mrs. Bissell 
was graduated from Syracuse University and held an 
administrative position at the University of Florida before 
coming to Scranton. 


SoutH DaxkoTa 
Eugene Thomure, formerly Principal of the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf has been appointed Principal of the 
South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S$. D. He is a graduate 
of Illinois College and received his training in the work with 
the deaf at Gallaudet College in 1951-52. He spent one 
year teaching at the Texas School for the Deaf. 


TEXAS 


John Grace, Principal of the Gallaudet Day School for 
the Deaf, in St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed Supt. of 
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the Texas School for the Deaf in Austin and will assume 
active charge on November 1. Supt. Grace was graduated 
from Texas State A. & M. in 1927 and from Gallaudet 
College in 1928. After serving in administrative positions 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, and the Missouri School for 
the Deaf, he became Principal of the Gallaudet Day School 
in St. Louis, Mo., in 1936. He has served on committees 
in the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and in the National Educational Association. 


O. L. McIntire, Principal of the Texas School for the 
Deaf since 1941 retired June 1. He was graduated from 
Westminster College in Fulton, Mo., and received degrees 
from Gallaudet College in 1917 and 1919. He has taught 
at the American School for the Deaf, the New Mexico 
School of Mines, and has served as Principal of the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf and the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf and as Superintendent of the Oregon School for 
the Deaf and the Iowa School for the Deaf. 


UTAH 


Harold W. Green, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Utah School for the Deaf, succeeding Dr. Boyd 
Nelson who has accepted a position in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in New Jersey. Supt. Green has been 
connected with the School for the Blind in Ogden, Utah. 


WISCONSIN 


Mrs. Dora H. Lowe, Principal of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf for the past twenty-four years, retired June 
1, 1953. She was trained to teach the deaf at the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers’ College under Miss Frances 
Wettstein. Before becoming Principal she taught in 
Manitowoc, Wis. She has taught in all of the departments 
in the Wisconsin School. For the past eighteen years she 
has been a member of the Board of Education of the 
Delavan Public Schools. 


Miscellaneous 


Receives Coronation Medal: Dr. Charles E. MacDonald 
has received a coronation medal for his outstanding work 
among the deaf and the blind in British Columbia. The 
medal was accompanied by a letter with the following 
citation, “By command of Her Majesty, the Queen, the 
accompanying medal is forwarded to Dr. C. E. MacDonald 
to be worn in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Coronation, 
2nd, June 1953.” 

Edna E. Davis: The Irving School for the Acoustically 
Handicapped in Spokane, Wash., founded in 1916, has 
been renamed the Edna E. Davis School for the Acoustically 
Handicapped in honor of Miss Edna E. Davis, who has 
been Head Teacher and Principal in the Irving School 
for the past twenty years. The new school is located at 
West 1723 Seventh Ave. Miss Davis was graduated from 
Hamline University and the Central Institute for the 
Deaf. On Feb. 9, 1954, The Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
in an editorial said, “Spokane is indebted to Miss Davis 
in a spiritual as well as a practical sense. The youngsters 
who learned at her feet to sing a song of courage have 
inspired a host of others, even children who are not handi- 
capped, to have another go at life and its problems after 
their way had been marked for discouragement and heart- 
ache.” 

The Lexington School Teacher Training Alumni Asso- 
ciation: At a luncheon of former Lexington School teacher 
training graduates at the Volta meeting in 1952, in Boston, 
Mass., it was suggested that an alumni association of the 
graduates of the teacher training program be formed. A 
questionnaire was sent to a number of graduates living in 
various sections of the country, and, on the basis of the 
interest shown, a meeting of the present training class and 
the graduates among the teaching staff at the Lexington 
School was held on June 9, 1954, at the Lexington School. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. Margaret Wood, 
President, Miss Mary Deveney, Vice President, and Miss 
Judith Vajnovszky, Secretary. The president, Margaret 
Wood, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 21, New York, 
is interested in hearing from all former teacher training 
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graduates wishing to become members of this Association. 
There are no dues or other financial obligations. 


Martha Davis Day: Miss Martha Davis, a teacher in the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala., was selected 
as the favorite teacher of the year in the annual Birmingham 
Post-Herald Contest, in May, 1954. The city of Talladega 
also observed Martha Davis Day in her honor. 


Gallaudet College Commencement: 

In connection with the Ninetieth Commencement Ex- 
ercises on June 5, 1954, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., conferred the following honorary degrees. The 
citations made were as follows: 


“HOMER THORNBERRY—Despite the burdens of responsibility 
that fall to him as a member of the Congress of the United States, 
he has demonstrated over the period of his public career a fast and 
human understanding of the problems deaf men and women must 
face, and of whom it may well be said that in that cause of the deaf 
he is ‘to the manor born.’ The college here owes much to his timely 
counsel—THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 


“JOHN PHILLIPS, serving with distinction in the National Con- 
gress, a commanding figure in the councils of the National Government, 
he has yet been able to devote a large personal interest to the needs of 
education, including education of the deaf. His labors in behalf of 
the deaf children in his own State, California, as well as member of the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College, have borne results of a lasting 
nature—THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS.” 


“DR. TRUMAN L. INGLE—Sympathetic to the broad problems 
of youth, alert to the values of interrelationships between school and 
community, assuming an active share in the promotion of civic welfare, 
a sturdy leader in the councils of education of the handicapped and in 
the education of the deaf in particular—THE HONORARY DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS.” 


“REVEREND J. STANLEY LIGHT—Exemplar of the finest 
human qualities, a wise and true counselor to the deaf in time of need, 
a distinguished career in their spiritual uplift, and thus upholding in 
the highest sense the tradition of service so marked of those who have 
passed through the halls of this college—THE HONORARY DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS.” 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 

St. Louis, Mo., has just been reprinted for the third 

time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 

ANNALS OF THE DEAF in September, 1950. Copies 

may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 

sent to the AMpRICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL = for deaf children—Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High Schoo! 


prin CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 


of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1955 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Impairments 
Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, 
write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


=) @ Four year course leading to 
== the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 
hear and are preparing to 


teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positions 
in schools for the deaf 
a One year course leading to 
4 degree of Master of Science 
in Education 
Professional Diploma in Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
. sion in Schools for the Deaf 
THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary Schoo! 
@ Preschool 


; For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, BICYCLING, 
TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— AIl parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 
Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 
and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Farming, fishing, fun 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Parents accommodated 
Nursery thru adult 
Separate adult camp 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 
Mrs, L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: WA 9-4529 or WI 2-2003 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker’ microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permofiux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct. factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject fo change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
—— CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


@ Lightweight, portable "= 
@ Battery-operated 
@ More Power Output 
@ Less Distortion i 
@ True Dynamic Receiver| 
@ Flat Response 
@ Exceptional Battery 
Life 
Overall Dimensions 
4% 


Literature Upon Request _ 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 
1222 West Washington Bivd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment... 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers .. . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


Manufactured 
under 

Gated Compression 

T-2 Pat. No. 2-659-77 

WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 

PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


WARREN 
CUSTOM 
BUILT 
PORTABLE 
MODEL D-2 


WARREN 
CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


Write for Complete 


Jay L. arren, Inc. 


Medical Elgctronics Designed for Better Hearing 
5 NO. WABASH AVE . CHICAGO 2, ILL 


4 $0 Shall They Speak" 
Ney 
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a TRANSISTOR 


HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 
and TONAL PERFECTION 


e Anybody can make a tran- 
sistor hearing aid—but only Otarion 
can make an Ofarion. 

The Otarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Oftarion famous. 


When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION" 


ine. 


185 Ashford Ave. 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 
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WHAT HAPPENS 


IF YOUR HEARING 


If you have to mail your instrument to the 
manufacturer to be fixed, or wait for a 
repair, how do you hear in the meantime? 
Your period of non-hearing can be embar- 
rassing. 

You might even lose your job . . . 

Or get hurt at a street crossing. 


Sonotone Corporation 
Elmsford, N. Y. 
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AID SHOULD FAIL? 


Sonorone offers on-the-spot replacement of 
instruments under guarantee in any one of 
over 400 SonoToneE Offices, regardless of 
where the hearing aid was purchased. This 
service of uninterrupted hearing provides 
a sense of security and protection that is 
one of the extras you get with SONOTONE. 


Current SONOTONE Hearing aids 

Aid Models #966, 977, 988, 
1010 and 1111 have heen ac- ged 
cepted by the Council of the % 
American Medical Assoc. % 
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Only buys the 
smallest, lightest hearing aid 
history 


/ THE TUBELESS, 3-TRANSISTOR ZENITH "ROYAL-M” IS AS 
flu) POWERFUL AS SOME HEARING AIDS AT LEAST TWICE ITS 


SIZE...SMALLER THAN MANY SELLING AT TWICE ITS PRICE! 


Zenith does much more than just 
devote itself to its famous crusade 
to lower the cost of hearing. Of 
equal importance is our constant 
improvement of the performance, 


proudest result of this persistent 
program is the tiny ‘“‘Royal-M!” 
It’s hardly larger than a pocket 
lighter, and weighs approximately 
the same! There’s no better hearing 


the convenience, and the simplicity 


aid at any price! 
of hearing aids. The newest and ae 


THE TINY, NEW, 3-TRANSISTOR 
ZENITH “ROYAL-M” 


Operates for 10¢ a week on one tiny, 
low-cost battery compared to $1.00. 
to $2.00 a week for vacuum tube 
aids. No “B” battery! No tubes! Truly 
a remarkable combination of clarity, 
convenience, and comfort! 

Only $100 


Y 
(Price includes air conduction receiver 
and stock earmold) 


EASY TIME-PAYMENTS AVAILABLE 


10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

See telephone directory for nearest Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer, or send coupon 
below today for free literature and local 
dealer list. 


YOUR HEARING IS VITAL. CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN, 


ENITH: 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. W54 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please mail me free literature on Zenith’s new 
“Royal-M"' and list of local dealers. 


Name. 


Per 
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“Our students... .in the beginning classes and the 10th 
grade... enjoy learning with CHROMOVOX~” 


“Our teachers are enthusiastic about the 


results obtained with this wonderful in- 
strument.” So writes William J. McClure, 
Superintendent of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, where Chromovox has 
been in use for more than two years. 


The Tennessee School for the Deaf 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, like many 
other schools throughout the coun- 
try, is using Chromovox with out- 
standing success. 


You can, too. Recent reductions in 
the price of Chromovox and acces- 
sories bring this valuable teaching 
aid within the reach of every school. 

Chromovox is a remarkably effec- 
tive device for speech training of 
handicapped children, because it 
combines seeing and hearing and 
provides strong motivation to learn. 
Moving tapes, boldly illustrated, 


capture the child’s interest. At the 
same time, oral instruction is given 
through the enclosed high-quality 
compression audio system. 

Tapes are available in a wide va- 
riety—from the babbling reel for 
beginners to the advanced baseball 
reel and blank reels for the teacher’s. 
original material. 

Mistakes in breath, voiced and 
nasal sounds can be immediately 
corrected by flashing color signals. 
The interest of the entire class is 
held by the flashing lights and mov- 
ing tape, and the children make 
greater efforts because of this in- 
terest. When attention and effort are 
increased, there is bound to be an 
increase in results! 


Write today for full information, new 
price list, and details on the FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp 


Coledonia, N Y 


ae 
OIVISION 


December 1953 National Geographic Photographer David S. Boyer 
A Deaf Boy Learns to Speak at Illinois State Normal University 

By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his 
own powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the 
child masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as 
the pictured doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to 
become an instructor. 


Shown above is the 


MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) 
Auditory Training 
_ Amplifier Model P-1 


Recognized as outstanding for quality of sound so necessary 
to find and develop residual hearing. 


Can be attached to radio or TV with instructions we supply 
so that sound at its clearest is amplified for child or adult, 
at home or in school. 
Write for details. 
e 
Developed and Manufactured by 
MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 


LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear — the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1954 
EDITORS 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

ASSISTANT EDITORS 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


Founvep 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
PROGRAM 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman....... ;.Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles M. Jochem 
Lloyd A. Harrison.......... 
Marshal S. Hester. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman............... ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Roy Moore Stelle.............000% Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hugo West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
Hiwood A, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
4 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman. ............45: California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
John: Yale Crouter. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Edward Twitmeyer....... Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman...........-.. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin............... unior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Bdward: Ro Abernathy . Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman..............5. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Dwight W. Reeder.......... ..Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis... . - Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman............ Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Howard Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Richard G. Brill...... Wo California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
Virgil W. Epperson............... Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounpeEp 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 
Art—William H. Grow.............. Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison. ...Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts. .California School for the Deaf, or omaee Calif. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder...............eeseees Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, i 


Publications—Powrie V. Doctor. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett.............. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Health and Physical Education—James Spink. . Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce............ Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust.................. Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil. 
Speech—Josephine Carr..............0-000- Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Reading—Margaret H. Gruver Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus.............. California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Social Studies—Paul C. Bird.............. West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
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